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Vacuum distillation using 
standard “PYREX” labo- 
ratory glassware assembly 


When you standardize on “PYREX” brand 
laboratory glassware you get these extra 


dividends... 


1. ‘““Balanced’’ glass 
2. Proved design 


3. Uniform accuracy Write today to Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
New York, for your personal copy of Supple- 
ment No. 3 to Laboratory Glassware Catalog 


All of these qualities are built into every a Fm LP-24. 
item of “PYREX” laboratory ware by the PYRE 
skill of Corning’s master craftsmen. They eas F 
mean important savings to you. The Mark of Corning Craftsmanship 

Standardize on ‘“‘PYREX”’ brand glassware 
for all of your laboratory requirements. Get ““PYREX” is a registered trade-mark and indicates 
those extra dividends that spell low cost manufacture by 
and long service life for day in and day out 
use. Consult your laboratory dealer. He 
stocks “PYREX” brand ware for you. 





4. Rugged construction 
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Analysis of Lot No. 11234% 
Insol. Mat. . 0.003 % 109 eg: 
bisture .... oat, xy" 0.0006 
Alk.(KgCO3) fe . 4s + 0.0025 


clte(asGh) fA.OV00S % Ba ..<0.002$ 
T . 0.0004% Fe .. 0.000% 
Mab Ph) ...<0.0005% Na ..<0.03 § 


(a, ig #4H,0H ppt. 

























Baker's Analyzed 


Chemical Reagents 





Free flowing ...does not lump or cake. Actual 
analysis on the label—not just maximum limits of 
impurities—saves chemists both time and money. 


Available in C. P. Crystal and C. P. Granular form 


at your favorite laboratory supply house. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 


“Baker's Anatyzed” 


C. P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 
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The Cenco-Leco Carbon Determinator enables 
war plants to determine carbon in ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals with great speed, accuracy, WaL’ 
and utmost simplicity A complete determina- 
tion can be made within two or three minutes 
with an accuracy we!! within the tolerance of 
ordinary methods. The entire procedure is 
essentially mechanical and is easily understood RK. 
by the layman. Excellent for rapidly determin- aay 
ing carbon contamination in catalysts used in _s 
the manufacture of high-octane gasoline. T. K. 
Georg’ 
The complete apparatus, catalogued as No. Ralph 
26170, consists of a pipette, burette, burette J.B. 
illuminator, and side arm leveling bottle j.H 
mounted on a heavy iron base, attractively sepa, 
finished. An improved pipette provides for Louise 
rapid and efficient absorption with only one Stewa: 
passage of gas. The new pear-shaped, rapid Simon 
burette is calibrated for one gram samples from Willi 
ie oe ; “s : ~~ illia 
0 to '2°7, for %\ gram samples from 0 to 6% 
carbon. As described, with themometer..$218.00 Harry 
Cenco No. 26170 W. B. 
THE CENCO-LECO COMBUSTION FURNACE is designed ' bl 
specially for all high temperature combustions. It features effi- ne “ 
aly ; : : . Miltor 
ciency in insulation and fast heating, and is particularly adapted "s ~ 
. . . . : nne 
for the Cenco-Leco Carbon and the Leco Sulphur Determinators. _ 
Write for Metallurgical Bulletin 76 describing new and special- 
ized instruments for rapid analyses of metals and alloys. Tur A: 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY f =: 
August 
year 
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SPITEIRE at work 


SODIUM —the water-splitting metal that ‘Davey dis- 
covered in 1807, today is a prime industrial and labora- 
tory servant. Our world is surrounded by products that 
employ sodium and its compounds in their manufacture 
The sulfa-drugs, fluorescent lighting, and plastics are 
just a few of these essentials to modern everyday living. 

The variety of analytical and industrial uses of sodium 
compounds demands chemicals of maximum purity and 
dependability. Merck & Co., Inc., for almost four gener- 
ations, has set the pace in production of fine laboratory 
chemicals. The Merck label, which conforms to A. C. S. 
methods of stating maximum impurities, always has 
been the chemist’s assurance of uniformly high quality. 


MERCK 
LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Lowis, Mo. + Chicago, ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Lid., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 


Among Important Merck 


Reagent Sodium Compounds: 


SODIUM SULFIDE REAGENT 
SODIUM CITRATE REAGENT 
SODIUM HYDROXIDE REAGENT 
SODIUM IODIDE REAGENT 
SODIUM SULFATE REAGENT 
SODIUM BISMUTHATE REAGENT 
SODIUM CHLORIDE REAGENT 
SODIUM ACETATE REAGENT 
SODIUM CARBONATE KEAGENT 
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If I Could Renew 
My Education 


A number of Fellows of the A1.C. were asked what subjects they would 
take in college if they could go to school again, and what subjects they would 
The replies are interesting. Comments 
by other members of the AI.C. will be welcome. 


recommend to present-day students. 


F I could renew my education, it 

would be my great desire to come 
directly under the personal observa- 
tion and influence of a truly inspir- 
ing professor. That is most impor- 
tant not only in the technical train- 
ing of a young chemist, but also in 
of whole atti- 


the formulation his 


tude towards his career. I was most 
fortunate in working under such a 
man. It is to be hoped that the col- 
leges may be able to give reasonable 
financial encouragement to the teach- 
ers, who have been up to now the 
forgotten man of the chemical field. 

The field has broadened so much 
that it now takes much longer to 
acquire a good grasp of the funda- 
mentals than it did in my college 
of the 
Hence, I would not want to begin 


days at the turn century. 
specializing too early in one branch 
of chemistry, and I would not be 
too anxious to get through in four 


When I did it 


would be in some phase of organic 


years, specialize, 
chemistry. 

I would like to study again, as I 
did at Buchtel College (now the 
Univeristy of Akron), under a plan 


which sent me out for practical ob- 


servation into the nearby factories 
which used chemical processes. 
In to 


courses, | would want to take some 


addition my chemistry 


work in business methods, which 
would help me after I make a start 
I to 
take courses in composition, even at 
the of work 


for chemist 


in industry. would also like 
in literature, 
to be able to 
write clear and interesting reports. 
—Dr, John W. Thomas, Honorary 
Chairman, 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio 


expense 


a needs 


"THE field of chemistry is so com- 

prehensive that every chemist 
eventually specializes, either through 
accident or design, or force of cir- 
cumstances. The 
naturally finds that some of his 
college courses were of greater value 
to him than others, but that none 
of his chemical courses was entirely 


resultant “special- 


ist” 


useless. Biochemistry may have little 
practical value for a man who winds 
up in ferrous metallurgy; high-poly- 
but little 


practical application for the chemist 


mer chemistry may have 


whose duties are entirely in the field 
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of compounding cosmetics. Too few 
undergraduates can be sure of the 
precise field in which they will even- 
tually find themselves. 

The object of undergraduate train- 


ing in chemistry must therefore be 
tc turn out men with a smattering 
of knowledge in all of the recognized 
subdivisions of chemistry. Our grad- 
uates in chemistry should not be 
called chemists—the best we can ex- 
pect is sufficient basic knowledge to 
start them off in the practical world 
of chemistry. 

one course | 


However, there is 


would like to see added for all un- 

dergraduates who are studying chem- 

demonstration 
Materials 


istry, a lecture and 


course in “Commercial 
the Tools of Industrial Chemistry.” 
Our present courses deal primarily 
with pure substances, with specific 
elements or compounds, while a large 
proportion of us work in practice 
with materials of natural and vary- 
ing origin and quality, or with com- 
mercial grades of materials that are 
far from pure. Is benzol just CsH«? 
Not Are all 


grades of cottonseed oil alike? What 


commercial — benzol. 
is animal glue and how many kinds 
are there? What are the industrial 
properties, common grades and uses 
of the natural gums, waxes, fats, oils, 
bitumens, crude petroleums, coal tars, 
naval stores, starches, shellac, botan- 
icals, essential oils, casein, rubber, al- 
bumens, metals and alloys, ETC.? 


Two or three hours a week for one 
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year would provide a course of real 
practical value, one which I am sure 
would be highly popular with stu- 
dents and which would be bound to 
turn them out into industry in a con- 
dition not quite so “green”. 
—Edgar 8. Genstein, President 
Kem Products Company 


Newark, N. J. 


F I were beginning my formal ed 
cation in chemistry, I should fol- 
low pretty much the same basic pro- 
gram as I did forty years ago. Brief- 
ly, this involved a broad education 
as an undergraduate with major cm- 
phasis on chemistry together with 
the basic principles of physics and 
raduate 


mathematic followed by 


training sufficient to get a Doctor's 


degree. As part of mv 4asic train- 
ing in chemistrv. | should want a 
course im ©oo'loid) chemistry. which 


was not available in my day. A course 


should by all 


means be included in the program as 


in written English 


well as training in the principles 


of economics. Some knowledge ot 


world history is also very desirable 
and at least some contact with music, 
fine arts, and literature. A course 


in reading Russian is today fully as 
important as a course in reading Ger- 
man. 

It is fully realized that in some 
instances economic conditions are 
such as to prec'ude graduate training, 
tut this should be provided for, if 
at all possible. 
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IF | COULD RENEW MY 


Some of the more progressive col- 
leges are offering courses in personal 
relations, and the experience gained 
from such training should prove in- 
valuable in either academic or in- 
dustrial surroundings. 

In brief, the basic outline of the 
would be as 


educational program 


an undergraduate, specializing in 
chemistry, including physics and ma- 
thematics, but spending about forty 
per cent of the time on courses in 
written English, economics, world 
history, and the fine arts, together 
with sufficient training in languages 
to permit reading both German and 
Russian. 

—Dr, Gustavus J. Esselen, Pres. 

Esselen Research Corporation 


Boston, Massachusetts 
education in the 
School 


was graduated, 


YHEMICAL 

Polytechnical of Vien- 
na, from which | 
was built on a solid foundation. Dur- 
the first two years, the greater part 
of our time was not. devoted 
to chemistry at all, but to physics, 
mathematics, economics, and the like, 
chemistry being represented only by 
a historical survey, going back to 
the days of the Egyptians. There 
was one exception, however, the lab- 
oratory, We had a compulsory course 
of qualitative and quantitative analy- 
sis, which took up twenty hours per 
week during these two years. 

I would not change any of this 
broad educational program today, if 


EDUCATION 


I could, except the laboratory, which 
I would cut out almost completely, 
including such auxiliaries as beaker 
washing and glass-blowing. I believe 
that analytical chemistry should be 
delegated entirely to specialists (and 
technicians), with the average chem- 
ist just studying enough of it to know 
its mechanics and judge its results. 
To think 


could have mastered while learning 


of all the subjects one 


how to prepare a tenth-normal solu- 
tion, or to precipitate and filter bar- 
ium sulphate! 

Today, with chemistry covering a 
much wider field than when I was 
a student, I would consider analytical 
and glass-blowing activities almost a 
waste of time. 

—Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, President 

Scientific Oil Compounding 
Company 


Chi: ago, Til. 


HAVE used all the courses which 

I had at college, including a ther- 
modynamics course which I elected 
from the Engineering College, and 
as a chemical engineer, it was consid- 
ered most unlikely at the time that 
I would use it. There are many other 
courses which I would have selected 
but I did not have time to include 
them in four years. 


—S. J. Cohen, President 
Hardesty Chemical Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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bY iaoen I to go back to college, 


there is much that I would 





eliminate but considerably more that 
I would add. In general, time spent 
in learning the intricate derivations 
of laws and formulae in thermody- 
namics, alternating currents, etc., was 
largely wasted. The course was de- 
signed to turn out chemical engin- 
eers. Even so, too much time was 
spent on peripheral subjects. For 
this purpose everything except chem- 
istry, physics, and closely related en- 
gineering subjects could have been 
omitted. Such a course might equip 
one to make a living but would not 
necessarily make a well-rounded cit- 
izen, who is also a chemical engineer, 
with the capacity to become an edu- 
cated leader in our democratic so- 
ciety, nor with the means for sat- 
isfactory living with himself and his 
fellow-men. 


I regret that my course did not 
include some subjects like geology, 
botany, 
which, in addition to chemistry and 


anthropology, civics, etc., 
physics, are necessary for even an 
elementary understanding of the 
world in which we live and the people 
and things in it. I would want a 
good course in the history of chemis- 
try and science, and in general his- 
tory, more particularly the history of 
the cultural development of the hum- 
an race. I would want more empha- 
sis placed on the art of thinking, on 
weighing and evaluating propositions, 
on open-mindedness and objectivity, 
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and less on the acquisition of “tacts”, 
Four years is not enough for such 
a course. Six years would be better. 

In his “House Divided” speech, 
Lincoln said: “If we could first know 
where we are, and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what 
to do, and how to do it”. Essentially, 
this is the way all technical matters 
It would be well if 
our chemistry and chemical engin- 


are attacked. 


eering courses could equip graduates 
to approach all questions in this man- 
ner. 
—B. E. Schaar, President 
Schaar and Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
HAVE been asked, “If you could 
go back to college again would 
you take the same courses today that 
you took when you were a student?” 
After thoughtful 
twenty-five years in the profession, 


consideration of 


I do not hesitate to answer in the 
affirmative. I feel that the curricu- 
lum of my first two years gave me 
the rounded background of a general 
education, and in the following two 
years, the curriculum provided for 
my vocational objectives. 

As to the question, “Are there 
other courses which you wish you 
had taken?” my answer is also in 
the affirmative. The two courses that 
I wish I had taken, both of which 
would have made my task easier are 
“Methods in Writing Reports” and 
“Public Speaking”. There is a pre- 
ponderance of evidence in the pro- 
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IF I 


fession of a lack in understanding of 
the proper methods in the forming 
of a report. Also there are so many 
among lack 
confidence when called upon to ad- 


us who the necessary 
dress a group, which is deplorable, 
particularly since this quality could 
have been easily attained by having 
taken a course in public speaking. 
Therefore, I recommend these two 
courses to all students with the wish 
that they be made a requirement for 
all candidates for a science degree. 
—Maurice Siegel, Partner 
Strasburger & Siegel 
Balitmore, Maryland 


|* contributing to this subject, the 
attitude of the writer will be based 
upon whether he is doing a type of 
work which involves the application 
of most of the subjects studied by him 
when he was in the university. If a 
graduate is conducting a type of serv- 
ice to which the subjects he has stud- 
ied apply, he feels gratified that the 
subjects he studied find such ready 
application. On the other hand, if an 
individual is not successful in pro- 
curing a position, he experiences some 


and if he 
ducting a type of work foreign to 


disappointment ; is con- 
the courses taken, he would as a re- 
sult that had up 
other subjects which would better 


fit him for his work. 


wish he taken 


From my own angle, I would 
probably take the same courses that 
I studied in the university. I started 
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out as a mechanical engineer, then 
took electrical engineering, and af- 
ter four years in industry returned 
to complete all of the undergraduate 
courses in chemistry to qualify me as 
a chemical engineer, or rather these 
varied branches of engineering which 
now classify one as an “Industrial 
Engineer.” 

Undoubtedly, every graduate takes 
many courses, the subject matter of 
which is of little value to him, How- 
ever, all such courses contribute to- 
ward the cultural and training value 
of his college work. All of us wish 
that we had taken other 
courses. The more of 
our graduates invariably study such 


certain 
ambitious 


courses or subject matter by them- 
selves, independently. 

The courses which would be of 
most value to the student chemist 
today are the fundamental subjects 
in chemistry given in most of our 
first educational 
plus subjects directly applicable in 
qualifying the chemist to do such 
work as he would be confident that 
he would be called upon to perform, 
based upon a position of which he 
would be assured before leaving the 
university. One is hardly justified in 
concluding that I am of the opinion 
that our present curriculum in chem- 
istry is perfect. However, I believe 
it to be a close approximation in 
providing our students of chemistry 
with a moderately good academic 
training, supplemented by the basic 


class institutions, 
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or fundamental courses in chemistry. 
To a student who has achieved the 
objectives of such a course, he should 
above all else learn how to study, 
this accomplishment, he 


and with 


should be able to provide himself 
with subsequent information to qual- 
ify him in certain fields of speciali- 
ties to which he has directed his ef- 
forts. 

—H. A. Levey, Consulting Chemist 

and Industrial Engineer 
New Orleans, La. 


\\ HAT I wanted my education 
Vv to be has troubled me for 
many years. Whatever the training 
given me was intended for, remains a 
mystery. It had no integrated pur- 
pose nor any particular objective in 
my day. 

I have chosen chemical engineering 
as the course which I have planned 
here for its greatest value to me. I 
would want every fact and formula 
presented as a tool for future use in 
all of its applications. Mere gener- 
alized presentation of theory along 
with some descriptive reading would 
not be enough. The course would be 
centered around the fundamental 
science and engineering subjects, but 
threaded through the four years would 
be cultural subjects, such as history 
and government, ethics, law, and phil- 
osophy, languages and literature. The 
teachers should be free to evaluate 
these subjects for me; should teach 


me to evaluate them for myself, so 
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that I would know how to progress 
as a leader, not only in my chosen 
field, but as a citizen in my commun- 
ity, my state, and in the nation. | 
would want these teachers to orient 
me and to correlate my field of stud) 
in our social and economic system. 
They should teach me how to recog- 
nize the trend of events in my special 
field of study. 

The courses should include infor- 
mation about what constitutes pro- 
fessional status, and how the individ- 
ual may earn his living without neces- 
sarily depending upon a salaried job 
as a means of income. I would want 
to be informed on many aspects of 
my field, such as how to contract all 
or part of my services to one or more 
people, as lawyers and doctors are 
trained to do. The man in trouble 
seeks the lawyer; the sick man seeks 
the doctor, but how does the scientist 
go about it to get people who need 
what 
What 


are the ethics of his profession? 


him to seek his services? At 


rate must he sell his service? 


This course in chemical engineering 
should be so set up that it will turn 
out a professional chemical engineer, 
who if he desires, and after a period 
of interneship or a few years of ex- 
perience, may set himself up as a 
consultant or as a member of a firm 
of engineers. The present day tech- 
nical training only prepares men to 
work for a salary and the professional 
side of their activities is omitted en- 


tirely. 
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IF I COULD RENEW 


Obviously all men cannot be train- 


ed with assurance of top positions, 


but few are helped to reach them by 
the present courses given in the 
sciences. The student must attain 


his own goal after his school days, but 
he will attain it more easily, if his 
course of training has set him in the 
right direction. 

—E. R. Harrouff 


Kansas City, Missouri 


| WOULD not want to take exact- 
ly the same courses today as were 
required when I was a student in 
the period 1908-1912. Many of the 
courses then given would be essential 
today but would undoubtedly be very 
much more comprehensive and better 
selected. 

There were courses which proved 
of little value and represented largely 
factual data that 


have been obtained by reference work 


recitals of could 


to better advantage. Other courses 
could advantageously have been sub- 
stituted which would have amplified 
more intensive study of fundamentals 
and with greater opportunity for 
original thinking. 

It is my considered opinion, that 
I would make the following recom- 
(1) Greater 
the study of physical chemistry, both 


mendations : stress on 
theoretical and applied; (2) Great- 
er stress on advanced physics, par- 
(3) Elec- 


More advanced mathe- 


ticularly nuclear physics; 
tronics; (+) 


matics instruction, beyond calculus; 


MY EDUCATION 


(5) A well-selected course or courses 
in the properties of materials, includ- 
this 


materials and 


ing in respect metallurgical 


studies of physical 
testing. 

In recent years in chemical in- 
struction, there appears to have de- 
veloped a tendency to decrease time 
and study given to analytical chemis- 
try. From observation, over some 
years, of recent graduates, I believe 
that greater emphasis should be put 
on analytical chemistry, perhaps not 
to the extent required at the time of 
my instruction, but certainly to a 
considerably greater degree than ap- 
pears to be the recent trend in such 
instruction. 

—P. E. Landolt, Chemical Engineer 


New York, N. Y. 


® 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 76 9th 
New York 11, N. Y., in 


commemoration of the seventy-fifth 


Avenue, 


anniversary of the founding of the 
company, have established an annual 
award for scientific achievement in 
the field 


matic chemistry. 


of essential oils and aro- 


The 


sists of a gold medal and $500 in 


award con- 
cash, to be given to the person who 
contributes new or improved meth- 
ods of analysis to the testing of es- 
sential oils or aromatic chemicals. 
Heyden Chemical Corporation 
announces plans to construct a $450,- 
OOO fine chemicals building as an addi- 


tion to its plant. 
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the A.LC. and A.CS. 
For 


Opposed 


the 


No vote 


ceived. Every 





Ballot on Proposed Coalition 
On January 21st, the ballot on the proposed coalition between 


stood 


Many comments, both for and against the coalition, were re 
comment was mimeographed and mailed to the 
National Officers and Councilors for their consideration. 
will answer, personally, each signed comment. 


as follows: 
1007 
150 
7 


Dr. Snell 





Edison Commemoration 

The 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas A. Edison will be com- 
memorated by the New York Section 
of the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers and associated organi- 
zations at a banquet to be held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y., 
February 11th. 





Hermann Enters Consulting Field 

Dr. Seymour M. 
F.A.I.C., president and director of 
the Apex Chemical Company, Inc., 
announces that he has terminated his 


Hermann, 


connections with that firm as of July 
1, 1946. He is offering his services 
as a consultant in the textile, leather, 
paper, and allied chemical specialty 
fields, at the laboratories of the Amer- 
ican Organic Chemical Corporation, 
1300 Allen Street, Linden, N. J., 
where he maintains research facilities. 
His Stanford L. 
F.A.LC., vice president and director 
of Apex, has also resigned from that 


son, Hermann, 


Company. 





Esselen Research Corporation 

On November first, the firm name 
Esselen, Inc., was 
Cor- 
Esselen, 


of Gustavus J. 
Research 
Dr. Gustavus J. 
F.A.1.C., continues as its president 
and active head, with Dr. John G. 
Hildebrand, Jr., serving as vice pres- 
ident, and Martin H. Gurley, Jr., 
as chief of the Textile and Paper 
Section. No change was made in the 


changed to Esselen 
poration. 


management, personnel, or policies of 
the firm, but the new corporate title 
was felt to be necessary as more de- 
scriptive of the expanded scope of 
Offices and laboratories 
are at 857 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


the business. 


Dow 


nounces that war veterans returning 


Chemical Company an- 
to the company will receive $10.00 
for each month of service, up to a 
maximum of $100.00. Hourly-rated 
workers also receive increases of 1+ 
cents, with portal-to-portal pay retro- 
active to 1940. 
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The University Training 
Command at Florence 
L. F. Audrieth 


The University of Illinois 


publicity has 
the universi- 
established 
Army the European 
Theater of Operations at Biarritz 


Resanggromgpn 
been given to 


ties which were under 


auspices in 
and Shrivenham. Less is known 
about the first of these schools estab- 
lished in the Mediterranean Theater 
of Operations at Italy. 
What has been written concerning 


Florence, 
these Army universities applies also 
to the G.I. college in Italy and to 
others which were subsequently es- 
tablished in the Pacific. 

These institutions were founded to 
fulfill a definite need. The military 
high command in each of the theaters 
of operations was concerned with the 
disposal of manpower once victory 
had been acheived. 
sible to send military personnel back 


It was impos- 


immediately, since the necessary ship- 
ping space was not available to un- 
dertake their redeployment. It was 


inadvisable for political reasons to 


remove all personnel from combat 
and occupied zones immediately af- 
Obvious- 
ly, something had to be done to oc- 


cupy the time and efforts of large 


ter cessation of hostilities. 


bodies of troops to keep morale from 
deteriorating. 

Such an intermediate period might, 
therefore, be used effectively in fa- 
cilitating the transition from military 
routine to civilian life. An acceler- 
ated Army educational program was 
considered to be the logical solution, 
especially since so many of the men 
and women in the armed forces had 
been forced to interrupt their school- 
Many of 


the G.I.’s, by the very nature of mili- 


ing because of the war. 


tary command and discipline, had 
come to rely heavily for guidance 
in their daily activities upon the non- 
commissioned and commissioned of- 
ficers in whose charge they had been 
placed. It was quite necessary to 
give the soldier a chance to grade 
slowly back into a civilian routine 
of life and to give him an opportunity 
to begin again to think for himself. 
For those men who had had some 
college training but who had not 
for several years given thought or 
attention to much else beyond the 
necessity of this 


brutal of all conflicts, it meant an 


survival in most 


opportunity to adapt themselves again 
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to their old ways of thinking, old 


interests, and study habits. 


the establishment of 
these army universities were origina- 
ted by 
Division of the War Depart- 
ment early in 1943. 
1944, the first members of the educa- 
tional information staff were detail- 
ed from Washington to initiate p!ans 
for a university in the Mediterran- 
ean Theater of Operations (MTO). 
By January 1945, additional officers, 
all trained in the School for Person- 
nel Service in the United States, had 
Italy in the 
preparation and organization of a 


Plans for 


the Information and Educa- 


tion 
In November, 


heen sent to to assist 


college educational program.  For- 


tunately, Florence was chosen as the 


educational site, because the neces- 
sary physical facilities were avail- 
able, and because the cultural air 


of this historically and artistically im- 
portant city was ideally suited for the 
location of an educational institution. 

The University Study Center was 
activated under a separate command 
University 


known as the Training 


Command. Seven modern buildings 
specifically designed for educational 
purposes, comprising the former Fas- 
cist School of Applied Aeronautics, 
were requisitioned. Arrangements 
were also made with the authorities 
of the University of Florence for use 
of the scientific facilities of that in- 
stitution, including the laboratories 
mineralogy, 


of chemistry, geology, 


physics, astronomy, biology, bacter- 
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iology, and anatomy. Twelve depart. 
ments were set up, one of whi h, the 
physical science department, was re- 
sponsible for instruction in chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, geology, and min 
eralogy. 

The school started operations as 
of July 2, 1945. 
week later, when over 1300 students 
officially 
ten per cent were officers. Approxi- 
8000 students attended the 
four sessions of the University Study 


Classes began a 
registered, of whom about 
mately 


Center. 

The matter of qualified instructors 
was naturally a very important one. 
Unlike the 


France and England, the instruction- 


sister institutions in 
al staff had to be drawn largely from 
army personnel. It was later sup- 
plemented by civilians sent from the 
United States. 
staff 


of whom three were civilians. 


The physical science 
consisted of twenty-two men, 
Ten 
of these instructors, all drawn from 
the military, were active in the field 
of chemistry. 

The whole Mediterranean Thea- 
ter of Operations was combed for 
qualified personnel, and the army 3s 
to be complimented on the choice of 
individuals for this 


Despite the 


very important 


assignment. fact that 
most of these men had had no con- 
tact with university work for sever- 
al years, they accomplished an out- 
standing job in organizing and pre 
senting the course work in chemistry. 


The writer was not assigned to the 
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THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COMMAND... 


University Training Command un- 
til a month after the institution had 
opened. When he arrived, the pro- 
eram had already been well organ- 
ized and developed under the capable 
Ulysses S. 


Jones, FA. who was then serving as 


leadership of Captain 


admin‘strative head of the depart- 


ment of physical sciences. Captain 
Jones had already seen almost three 
years of active service in the Medi- 
terranean Theater; upon his re-de- 
ployment to the United States, the 
writer took over the responsibilites 
for continuing the activities in science 
instruction. 

Courses were offered in general, 
qualitative, organic, and physical 
chemistry, and also in organic pre- 
pacations. Since each session lasted 
only four weeks, it was obviously im- 
possible to give the equivalent of a 
whole semester’s work in the short 


available. 


mained at the 


time Few students re- 


institution for more 


than one session. Emphasis was 
therefore, placed upon review courses, 
rather than upon those which offer- 
ed the equivalent of college credit. 

While military courtesies were re- 
quired of anyone in uniform, forma- 
tion and military exercises were re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. Most 
students considered it a privilege and 
an opportunity to attend one of the 
sessions at the University Study Cen- 
ter. Every effort was made to place 
the student into a typical American 
Student 


college atmosphere. activi- 


55 


ties, such as sports, a school paper, 
and 
were set up at U.T.C. 
these collegiate activities had not been 
offered, the 


lectures, student organizations 


But even if 
cultural opportunities 
offered by the city of Florence would 
have more than compensated for 
their lack. 

In Florence, Leonardo daVinci, 
Michael Angelo, Cellini, Botticelli, 
Donatello, Fra Angelico, and many 
of the world’s famous painters and 
sculptors have been active. It was 
here that Dante and Machiavelli and 
Boccaccio lived and were inspired to 
produce their masterpieces of litera- 
ture. Florence was the home of the 
famous navigator, Amerigo Vespucci, 
after whom America was named. The 


world famous historical landmarks 
such as the Pallazzo Vecchio and 
the Ponte Vecchio; the monastary 


at Fiesole where pre-Roman Etrus- 
can artifacts have been brought to 
light; the Villa Palmieri, where Boc- 
caccio wrote the “DeCameron”; the 
many churches such as the Duomo; 
the libraries and the museums—it was 
in the midst of such a wealth of his- 
tory of tradition, creative art, and 
even of beauty that the student at 
the Italian G. I. 
It is doubtful if any 


University 


University lived 


and learned. 


other Army enjoyed a 


more stimulating environment. 

The science student was particu- 
larly fortunate. The laboratories of 
the University of Florence were more 
than thouvh some- 


adequate, even 
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Physics 


was taught in the laboratory where 


what short on equipment. 


Fermi had carried out his original 
experiments on nuclear physics. 
Chemistry courses were presented at 
the Istituto Chimica. This labora- 
tory was founded by Luigi Schiff, 
known to all organic chemists as one 
of the outstanding nitrogen chemists 
of the 19th century.. The tradition 
of research in nitrogen chemistry had 
been continued by his successors, An- 


Rolla had been 


An effort was 


geli and Pellizzari. 
active at Florence. 
being made by the present staff under 
Canneri, the 


tute, to carry 


director of the _ insti- 
on the fine tradition 
which the 


laboratory has built up a reputation. 


of research for Florence 
Obviously, their work was handicap- 
ped by the lack of chemicals and 
equipment. Fortunately, these mater- 
ials could be requisitioned from the 
medical department of the Army, and 
they were more than sufficient to 
stock the laboratories. 


Astronomy could hardly have been 
taught in a more inspiring and ap- 
propriate place, for it was here that 
Galileo, the inventor of the telescope 
and the father of modern astronomy, 
did his outstanding work. A pilgrim- 
age to the Galileo Observatory and 
to the Westminister Abbey of Italy, 
the church of Santa Crocce where 
Galileo is buried, would have sug- 
inter- 
The national 
museum of sciences, located at Flor- 


gested themselves to anyone 


ested in the sciences. 
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ence, contains some of the original 
apparatus built by Toricelli, daVinci, 
and Galileo. 

The student in geology had more 
than ample opportunity to study na- 
tural phenomena at first hand. Trips 
were arranged to such localities as 
quarries, the 
mercury mines at Monte Amiato, the 


the Carrarra marble 
travertine quarries near Rome, Vesu- 
vius, and the geological and chemical 
wonder of the world at Larderello 
where the sofhioni (natural steam 
vents) are harnessed for the genera- 
tion of power and where both am- 
monia and boric acid are recovered 
as valuable by-products. An _inter- 
esting special course also was offered 
to a limited number of students to 
give them an opportunity to study 
the technological aspects of Floren- 
Visits were made to ceramic 


The production 


tine art. 
and tile factories. 
of mosaics was observed. Casting 
of bronzes and the actual mechanics 
of sculpturing were also observed at 
the world famous School of Fine Arts 
of the University of Florence. These 
were the exceptional opportunities of 
a lifetime which could be enjoyed 
by the war-weary, homesick G.I. at 
the University Training Command. 
It was not as good as being home, but 
far better than anything which he had 
experienced in all Europe. 

The 
November 17, 
fulfilled the 


was established. 


closed its doors on 
1945. It more than 
mission for which it 
Credit must be giv- 


school 
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THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


en to the I. and E. Division of the 
War Department for the foresight, 
as well as the initiative of the army 
authorities in bringing out the estab- 
Much 


credit is also due to the regular army 


lishment of this institution. 


oficers, in particular the command- 
ing officers of the University Train- 
ing Command, General Foster J. 
Tate and Colonel John W. Har- 
money, for the sympathy which they 
exhibited with the aims and objec- 
tives of this educational program. 
Special credit is also due those young 
men who were drawn directly from 
combat duty to serve as instructors. 
All of them discharged their duties 


with real credit to themselves and to 


® 


Rubber Program Recommended 
Dr. Ray P. F.A.I.C., 


vice president in charge of research 


Dinsmore, 


and development of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, speaking 
before the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, in Charleston, 
West Virginia, November 21st, urged 
that Congress adopt an integrated 
rubber program to save the Ameri- 
can synthetic rubber industry. “It is 
evident that with our natural rub- 
ber demand (980,000 
equal to the total world production 
(900,000 to 1,000,000 


natural rubber consumption can only 


tons) about 


tons), our 
be about 60 to 70 per cent of our 
total.” Unrestrained competitive bid- 
ding for natural rubber, coupled with 


COMMAND 


the armed forces. The writer takes 
pride and pleasure in acknowledging 
his personal appreciation for the ex- 
cellent services rendered by the fol- 
lowing, with whom he shared the re- 
sponsibilities for instruction in chem- 
istry: U. S. Jones, H. E. Calbert, J. 
P. Ecri, K. W. Glace, J. P. Larocca, 
W. S. Morton, R. B. Power, J. Sal- 
dick, N. A. Terhune, and I. Zipkin. 

There is no question but that the 
military personnel who attended the 
University Study Center were able 
to return to civilian life better for 
their training and experience at Flor- 
ence, and more qualified to resume 
again their normal peacetime activi- 


ties. 


® 


unwise advertising regarding the rela- 
tive merits of natural and synthetic 
rubber, may wreck the synthetic rub- 
ber industry. He recommended, con- 
tinued government purchase of natu- 
ral rubber and a plan to assure the 
use of a minimum amount of synthetic 


by-product specification. 


The aluminum extrusion mills at 
Cressona, Pennsylvania, been 
purchased by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America from the War As- 
sets Administration for $6,500,000. 


have 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
has announced a twenty-five million 
dollar expansion program. 








A. I. C. Medalist 1947 





Dr. M. L. Crossley, F.A.1.C., di- 
rector of research, American Cyana- 
mid Company, with headquarters at 
the Calco Chemical Division, Bound 
Brook, N. : 3 
ed to receive the 1947 gold medal 
of TH 
of his scientific work and leadership 


Was unanimously select- 


INSTITUTE, in recognition 


in research and of his activities in 
behalf of the profession of chemist. 
Dr. Crossley has had a leading 


part in research on the relation of 
molecular structure to color in or- 
ganic compounds; in the synthesis of 
dyes; in the discovery and industrial 
development of the sulfa-drugs, and 
in a fundamental study of the chem- 
istry of infectious diseases, especially 


the changes in certain constituents ot 


the blood in pneumonia and in the 
chemotherapy of cancer. 

He has also been active in educa 
tion fields. For many years, he has 


been 


rectors of the Union Junior College 


« member of the Board of Di- 


and is at present the president of 


the Associated Alumni of Brown 
He received the Brown 
University Alumni “Brown Bear” 
award in 1940. He has taken an ac 


tive part in scientific societies at home 


University. 


and abroad. 
He is 


societies. He 


active in the professional 
was twice elected to 


The American In 


Chemists and was 


the presidency of 
stitute of chair- 
a : p 
man of its Committee on Protession- 
al Education 1932. Further details 
concerning Dr. Crossle; s profession- 
al activities will appear in the March 
issue of THe CHEMISsT. 


New Bruns- 


announces that 


Rutgers University, 
wick, New Jersey, 
for the first time in over five years 


it is graduating a normal number ot 


students in the Spring of 194/. 
Three-hundred and sixty-three men, 
a large portion of whom are veter- 


ans, will receive their degrees at that 
time. 
in the Biological Science Department, 
in Mathe- 


matics and Natural Science, and one 


Among these are twenty-five 
thirteen in Chemistry, six 


in Physics. 
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Should the Supply of 
Chemists Be Regulated? 


A Symposium Held by 
41.C., December Thirteenth. 


the Chicago Chapter, 


Modulation Desirable 
Dr. Johan Bijorksten 


Bjorksten Laboratories 


Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
I want to state at the outset that good 
chemists promote the expansion of 
our opportunities and that there can 
aever be too many good chemists. 

However, along the lower fringe 
of our profession, there are routine 
men, qualified as chemists, perhaps,, 
but without creative ability or even 
interest. In good times, these men fill 
a function. In hard times, they are 
the first to be unemployed. The gen- 
eral standing and compensation of the 
chemist are damaged in times of re- 
cession by the existence of any sizeable 
group of unemployed chemists. 

It stands to reason that the chem- 


ist will benefit financially from the 


reduction of the pool of unemployed, 
qualified chemists, available in times 
of recession. The law of supply and 


demand applies to chemists as_ to 
everything. 

Therefore, our profession will bene- 
fit from judicious mod lation of the 
supply of chemists. This will be ac- 
complished, for example, if. the en- 
trance requirements to the profession, 
both on the college level and in li- 
censing, are sharpened whenever in- 
flux to the profession exceeds the ob- 
vious needs. This would not ham- 
per the outstanding men, but it would 
medulate, in a cemmon sense man- 
ner, the size of the less capable and 


qualified fraction of the profession. 


Regulation Impractical 


Dr. M. T, Carpenter 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


The fundamental issues seem to be 
two; First, is it desirable to regulate 
the supply of chemists; and, second, 
is it feasible? To me the whole pro- 
position seems so impractical that any 
discussion of its desirability is almost 


wholly Xt ademic. 


Unlike the professions of law and 
medicine, chemistry is not taught in 
specialized schools which give degrees 
clearly labeling a man a_ chemist. 
Practically every liberal arts college 
in the United States gives a number 


of chemistry courses. Graduates have 
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the right to call themselves chemists. 


Even if at some future time there 
should be a system of licensing, it 
would be by states. While states can 
perhaps decide how many physicians 
and lawyers they need per capita, 
neither the states nor anyone in them 
can decide how many chemists they 
need. Highly 


need more chemists per capita than 


industrialized states 
other states. 


Regulating anything means that 
someone has to do the regulating. 
What would the criterion be? How 
shall the restriction be accomplished ? 
We have seen many attempts at regu- 
lation during recent years, and all 
have had their troubles; but few of 
the programs attempted were faced 
with problems of the magnitude out- 
lined here. 

While I 


considerations completely rule out any 


feel that these practical 


restriction program, we might also 
consider its desirability, in relation to 
society in general as well as in rela- 
tion to chemists, 

By practicing his trade a bricklayer 
does not increase the volume of work 
for bricklayers. On the other hand, 
a competent chemist can think up far 
more projects than he can possibly 
Therefore, he needs more 
That helps 


all chemists; and most of them do 


carry out. 
chemists to help him. 


work which promotes human welfare. 
We are now getting into the question 
of whether a program of restricting 
the supply of chemists is desirable for 
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society in general; and we must re- 
member that in the long run society 
will not permit any condition to exist 


which is contrary to its own interests, 


One way of reducing the number 
of chemists might be beneficial, though 
it could hardly be called regulation. 
Many men who have completed pre- 
scribed curricula in colleges and uni- 
versities probably never should have 
entered the field of chemistry. We 
must find a way to insure that men 
who undertake to use scientific train- 
ing are mentally and temperamentally 
capable of utilizing their knowledge, 
to the benefit of themselves and of 
When this has 


been accomplished, our actions and 


society as a whole. 


results will speak for us and we may 
reasonably expect renumeration in ac- 


cordance with our contributions 


I must confess that I do not know 
the best way of accomplishing this re- 
sult. It might be possible to set up 
aptitude tests or some other measures 
to eliminate poor prospects at the end 
of collegiate training. 

No doubt there are other programs 
which would insure a sound approach 
to the problem of higher standards, 
better recognition, and more mone) 
for chemists. Let us seek these meth- 
ods which build soundly for the future 
and let us refrain from hastily ad- 
vocating an impractical program of 
temporary benefit which must in the 
long run reflect discredit on chemists 


and retard the progress of science. 
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SHOULD THE SUPPLY OF CHEMISTS BE REGULATED? 


We Need More, Not Fewer, Chemists 
Dr. Albert L. Elder 
Corn Products Refining Company 


1 was surprised that anyone would 
consider the subject of this sympos- 
jum as an appropriate topic at this 
time. that 


there are some people who continue 


However, it appears 
to ask that freedom be restricted in 
spite of the innumerable limitations 
placed upon their methods of living 
during the past few years. 

My years of teaching at various 
institutions have given me an oppor- 
tunity to observe the results of at- 
tempts to limit the supply of people 


This 


has been particularly true in connec- 


in colleges and universities. 


tion with both the legal and medical 
professions. The present shortage of 
qualified doctors and dentists is am- 
ple evidence that a policy of regula- 
tion for the sake of limitations is not 
in the public interest. Regulation 
does increase the probability of a 
livelihood in the profession where 
free competition has no opportunity 
to thrive. It is also the ideal seed- 
bed for mediocrity. Of course, there 
are many in such professions under 
this system who strive to be success- 
ful and to do high quality work. My 
point is that a system of regulation 
is no assurance of uniform high qual- 
ity work, but rather is positive as- 
surance of a definite percentage of 
the opposite. Under a system of 
unlimited competition, the unquali- 
fied person is automatically forced 
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out of the profession; obviously this 
is in the public interest. 

We have witnessed great increases 
in the number of students registered 
in engineering and the sciences in 
in the United States during the past 
Due to a 
policy of restricted production and 


quarter of a_ century. 
bungling with the system of free 
enterprise, we have had one period 
1930’s when 
a temporary surplus of technical men; 
but, by the same definition, there 
was also a surplus of corn, and pigs, 


during the there was 


and automobiles and refrigerators. 
Let us look at the present situa- 
chemists and 


with respect to 


The short-sight- 


tion 
chemical engineers. 
ed government policy throughout 
the war has resulted in creating a 
great shortage of technically trained 
these fields at the present 
time. The report of Dr. Trytton 
at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Chemical Society indicated 
that it is improbable that a balance 


men in 


will occur for several 
pointed out that industry is contem- 
plating a great expansion of its re- 


Industry 


years. He 


sources in the near future. 
realizes that research pays and that 
any company which does not have 
an aggressive research organization 
itself at the tail end of the 


procession. It appears that our gov- 


tinds 


ernment expects to spend many mil- 
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research each 
It is ob- 
vious that this program could be or- 


lions of dollars on 


year in the near future. 


ganized so as to serve as a buffer in 
the employment situation. In times 


when industry cannot take up the 


slack, the government program could 


be expanded. In fact, it is clear 
that all political parties are commit- 
ted to programs which tend to alle- 
viate unemployment. 

One of the most difficult problems 
contronting our nation today is that 


of iabor. We have witnessed John 


L. Lewis state that over 400,000 
Americans are employed under de- 
plorable conditions. In fact many 


strikes are accompanied with clam- 
ors that working conditions are un- 
satisfactory. At the present time, 
we appear to be attempting to create 
a bigger pie by increasing the cost 
The material goods of 


We 


a bigger slice of the 


of the pie. 
this nation represent the pie. 
cannot obtain 
pie tor ourselves, or at least every- 
one cannot obtain a bigger slice with- 
out increasing its size. Eventually, 
we must realize that to have more 
material goods the rate of production 
per man-hour must be increased. 
The only 


unwillingness on the 


possible alternative to an 
labor 


to expand its rate of production is 


part of 


to increase the efficiency 


used by 


never be done with a restricted sup- 


of equip- 


ment industry. This can 


ply of technical manpower. 


The highways of this nation con- 
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Auto- 
mobile transportation in cities is de- 


stitute a national disgrace. 
plorable. Are we to believe that. 
by the proper application of research 
to this build 


more stable highways, more economi- 


problem, we cannot 


cal highways, better systems of park 
ing, cheaper and more lasting types 
of concrete and other paving mater- 
ials? 

thousands of vet- 


Hundreds and 


erans are clamoring tor places mn 
This 


Have we 


which to live. is another na- 


tional disgrace. reached 


the Utopia with respect to building 
efficiency in the con- 


struction of homes? 


materials and 
If we have not 
and I am sure that we have not, will 
the probability of ob- 


taining better building materials it 


we increase 


we restrict potential research power? 
This nation is faced with an ex- 


panding population and a_ gradual 


depletion of the productivity of the 


soil. If the people of this country 
are to have a sufficient supply otf 
nutritious and palatable food, then 
a vast research program must be 
inaugurated. The price of _ fertili- 


zers must be lowered, the efficiency 
of the soil must be maintained; new 
methods of harvesting, packing, and 
storing of foods are needed. 


The 


gloomy. 


world situation is equally 
Millions of people through- 
out the world lack the bare neces- 
sities of food, clothing, and shelter. 
Without these, war is inevitable. It 


appears that some nations are making 
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attempt to solve these 


problems on a world-wide basis. It 


an honest 


is equally clear that others are not. 
If. on an ultimate analysis of the 
problem, it is shown that a system 
of free enterprise is ‘not compatible 
with other forms of government, 
then some people believe that we will 
see the world divided into two basic 
systems of government. Each _na- 
cast its lot 


It of 


tion will be forced to 


with one svstem or the other. 


follows that these two sys- 


course, 
tems will war with each other. All 
are agreed that technological advan- 
ces made during the past twenty-five 
years were of tremendous importance 
in winning this war. We came close 
to losing it because of insufficient re- 
The 


best guarantee | know of for losing 


serve of technical manpower. 
the next war is the regulation of the 
supply of technical manpower. 

It is my opinion that the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise and free 
competition has so much merit that 
every effort should be made to see 
that no stumbling blocks are put in 
the way of its progress. The cost 
technical 
that 


of education of a person 


is far greater than which he 
pays to the college or university. It 
is the duty of the institutions to em- 
phasize to their incoming students the 
probability of obtaining employment 
upon graduation, the probable sala- 
ries which they will receive, and the 
significance of the work remaining 


to be done. Just as there are incom- 
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petents produced by systems of regu- 
lation, likewise there will be those 
under a system of free enterprise 
who are not qualified in spite of the 
which 
Some system of measuring the ability 


degree they have received. 
of the finished product which has been 
turned out by the colleges and uni- 
versities is most desirable. Under a 
competi- 

There 


are some who believe that such fur- 


system of free enterprise, 


tion soon becomes a measure. 
ther checks as licensing and/or reg- 
istration are needed. At the present 
time, the A.C.S. is attempting to col- 
lect the 
members of its organization with re- 


mature judgment of the 


spect to the advantages of these 


further checks. 


In conclusion, am I expected to 
accept a system of regulation for the 
sake of limitation which has been un- 
satisfactory in other professions? Am 
I expected to be in favor of inaugura- 
ting a system of regulation for cur- 
tailment of opportunity in a world 
faced with millions of hungry, naked, 
and homeless individuals? Am I ex- 
pected to favor regulation when a 
shortage of technically trained men 
exists at the present time; when in- 
dustry wants to expand the produc- 
tivity of the nation; when our gov- 
to a broader 


ernment is committed 


research program; when labor says 
that working conditions are deplor- 
able; when shortages of many com- 
modities still exist, and the pie is so 


small that all we can obtain is acrumb ? 
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Avoid Regulation 


Dr. V. I. Komarewsky 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


When a scientist or an engineer 
is confronted with a technical prob- 
lem,, he proceeds with a careful study 
of the problem. He supplements this 
knowledge with a careful study of 
pertinent literature and with the per- 
forming of research work. Only then 
can he present his answer to the prob- 
lem. When faced with a social, polit- 
ical, or economic problem, most of 
the people, scientists and engineers 
included, are apt to make rapid de- 
cisions based on purely sentimental 
likes or dislikes. 

The writer, though not possessed 
of special knowledge of the problem 
under discussion, nor having made any 
careful literature studies, neverthe- 
less has performed some rather exten- 
sive experimental research on the gen- 
eral topics of regulations, regimenta- 
tions, and rationing. The results were 


most unsatisfactory in general. 


Turning to the scheme of education 
of scientists and technologists in this 
country, the present speaker believes 
that the regulation of the supply of 
chemists in these times, when there 
is a large deficit of personnel in all 
lines of scientific and technical ac- 
tivities, is entirely out of the question. 


We are always inclined to under- 
estimate our technological advances. 
There is no doubt that in years to 
come we will face a disastrous short- 
age of scientific and technical person- 
nel unless we induce our young men 
and the field of 
science and technology. This can be 


women to enter 
done only by free, American, demo- 
cratic methods, avoiding all kinds of 
regulations, regimentation, or ra- 
tioning. 


Regulation Desirable 
Dr. C. L. Thomas 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 


interested in 


Most 


their professional status and all chem- 


chemists are 
ists are concerned with their salaries. 
effort is 
prove the professional status and to 
As the pro- 
im- 


Considerable made to im- 
raise chemists’ salaries. 


fessional status of chemists is 
proved and the salaries raised, it fol- 
indivduals will be 
attracted to the profession. These 


additional members will include both 


lows that more 
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the good and the marginal. !t seems 
to me that the harder we try and 
the more we succeed in improving the 
lot of the chemists, the more of these 
individuals we will attract. It is 
my opinion that the number of mar- 
ginal individuals attracted to the pro- 
fession will exceed by far the num- 
ber of good chemists. [f this is the 
case, it would necessarily follow that 
these marginal individuals, as they get 
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into the ranks of the profession will 
lower the salaries of chemists. Actu- 
ally we have witnessed a part of this 
phenomenon during the recent war 
when large numbers of “ninety day 
wonders” were trained and called 
themselves chemists. 

As a result of these counter-bal- 
ancing tendencies, it seems to me it 
follows that there is a definite limit 
to which the professional status of 
chemists can be raised, unless some 
steps are taken to regulate the supply 
of chemists and especially to regulate 
the supply of marginal chemists. It 
is my recommendation that the edu- 
cational requirements should be re- 
examined periodically in connection 
with the supply of chemists. 

At those times when the supply 
the the 


requirements should be 


seems to exceed demand, 
educational 
made more strenuous. This would 
have the effect of weeding out mar- 
ginal material in times when the de- 
mand for chemists is lowest, and it 
would have the long term effect of 
raising the quality of men in the pro- 
fession and presumably of improving 
the professional and economical status 


of chemists. 





Robert P. Russell, 
Oil Development Com- 
pany, New York, has been awarded 
the Cadman Memorial Medal of the 
Institute of Petroleum, London. The 
presentation will be made on June 
4th in the Lecture Hall of the Royal 
Institution, London. 


president of 
Standard 
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International Congress Meeting 

The 11th International Congress 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry will 
be held concurrently with the Cen- 
the the 
Chemical Society of London, in Lon- 
don, July 14 to 24, 1947. 


tion may be obtained from the Hon. 


tenary of Foundation of 


Informa- 


Organizer, 11th International Con- 
gress of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
56 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, 
England. 

Pacific Chemical Exposition 

The first regularly scheduled Pa- 
cific Chemical Exposition, featuring 
an industrial chemical conference and 
display for the Western States and 
Pacific area, will be presented in the 
Civic Auditorium in San Francisco 
on October 21-25, 1947, by the Cali- 
fornia Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society. Chairman of the Exposi- 
Paul H. Williams of Shell 
Development Company. Members of 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISsTS on the advisory Board are: 
Willard H. Dow, Gustav Egloff, 
Paul D. V. Manning, Walter J. 
Murphy; Robert L. 
James G. Vail. 


tion is 


Taylor, and 


The Milan International Fair, 
scheduled for April 12-27th in Mi- 
lan, Italy, has been postponed until 
12-27th. United States 


manufacturers are invited to exhibit 


September 


their products at the fair, according 
to information received from John B. 
Erskine, No. 2251, 135 §S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Robert J. Moore 


Dr. Robert J. Moore, fifty-four, 
technical Bakelite 
Corporation, unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, died Janu- 
Montclair, New 
Jersey, home following a heart at- 
tack. 
the chemistry of modern plastics and 


co-ordinator of 


ary sixth, at his 


An outstanding authority on 


active in professional and scientific 
societies for many years, Dr. Moore 
was a member of the National Re- 
search Council 1944, 


which he served on the Advisory 


since under 
Committee on plastics and coatings 
Dur- 
ing the late war, he also served as 
consultant of the Referee Board, 
O.P.R.D. of the War Production 
Board, and on the Coatings Advisory 
Board of the Ordnance Department. 


to the Quartermaster Corps. 


Since 1932, he has been chairman 
of the Technical Committee of the 
New York Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Club. In 1938, he was elec- 
ted an honorary of the 
Chemical Mining and Metallurgical 


member 


Society of South Africa. He was a 
member of the New York Academy 
of Science, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, and past presi- 
dent of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


or CuHemists. A fellow of The 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Dr. Moore 


was former chairman of the Ameri- 
can Section of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry, and he remained Amer- 
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ican representative of the Plastics 


Group (London), until his death, 


Formerly on the faculty of chem- 
istry of Columbia University, Dr. 


Moore was chief chemist of Pratt 
and Lambert, Inc., varnish manv- 
facturers, Buffalo, from 1924 to 


1931. Since 1931, he was with the 
Bakelite Corporation as manager of 
the Development Laboratories, 
Bloomfield, 
appointment as technical co-ordinator 


in New York City. 


New Jersey, until his 


A member of the Phi Lambda Up- 
silon and Alpha Chi Sigma fraterni- 
Dr. Moore maintained his in- 


terest in 


ties, 
education through his ac- 
tivities as trustee of Polytechnic In- 
titute of Brooklyn, and as a member 
of the Plastics Advisory Council of 
Princeton University, and he address- 
ed numerous audiences of chemists 
and of the general public upon the 


importance of their co-operation. 


Many papers by Dr. Moore have 
appeared in scientific and other publi- 
cations, among them an address en- 
titled, “Endless Fields for Synthet- 
before the Herald Trt 
bune Forum, November 22, 1942. 


Dr. 


ics”, read 
Moore was elected a Fellow 
of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMIsTs on March 10, 1923; he 
was its vice-president in 1936-1938, 
and its president in 1938-1940. Dur- 
ing his twenty-three years of member- 
ship, he took a leading position in 
chairman of its 


its activities, was 
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most important committees, and sug- 
gested and advocated the adoption of 
many methods for obtaining its ob- 
jectives in increasing the acknowledg- 
ment of the importance of chemists 
to themselves and to the general pub- 
lic; and his deep interest in their 
welfare has been a major force in 
their professional and economic ad- 
vancement. 

He was always approachable and 
attentive to those who came to him 
for advice, and his sugges*ions have 
lifted many young chemists from des- 
pair and discontent to hopefulness 
and a determination to help them- 
selves. 

He appreciated that the success of 
chemistry as a science and as a help 
to mankind is more dependent upon 
the work of the chemist than upon 
commercial consideration, and he was 
ever endeavoring to martial and com- 
bine these two elements into a mutual 
force for the happiness and success of 
the human race. 

As a conferee, he could not be hur- 
ried, his steps were slow and sure 
over a well-considered path upon 
solid ground, and he was always 
willing to forego his personal inter- 
ests, if by so doing, it would advance 
the interests of others. Those who 
had the pleasure of conferring with 
him have always acknowledged the 
soundness of his theories and the jus- 
tice of his conclusions. 

Quiet, kindly, and sincere, one 
cannot recall him without quoting 
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the lines of the Bard of Avon: 
“His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that nature might 

stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was 
a man!” 

In the passing of Dr. Moore, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ISTS, chemists, the science of chemis- 
try, its vast commercialization, and 
those who have known him, have lost 
a true friend, and the memory of him 
will lead to a still greater apprecia- 
tion of his worth. 

—Howard §. Neiman, 
Honorary Secretary, AJI.C. 


@ 

Brown Instrument Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, has added 
forty-five new sales and service en- 
gineers to the field staff. These will 
be assigned to various regional offices 
and branches throughout the country. 
They are now attending the Brown 
Company School of Instrumentation. 


re eee 








Research on contract basis: 


To improve present products 
To create new specialties 
Write for Bulletin C-32 





VT-CcuemMists 


BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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NEW 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
DEVELOPED DURING 
THE PAST YEAR 


The new odor successes in the 
perfume and cosmetic field 
will be based upon these: 
AMUSKAL 

A high carbon chain chemical giv- 
ing surprising lift to perfume prod- 
ucts to which it is added. It also 
enhances lasting qualities. A very 
little goes a long way. Write for 
sample and prices. 

CETYL SALICYLATE 
Valuable addition in small quan- 
tities to improve texture of creams, 
cosmetics and shaving creams. 

JASMINOL 
Similar in odor to Alpha Amyl Cin- 
namic Aldehyde, but softer and finer. 
Stable in soaps and creams. Basis 
for Jasmin Odors. 

TUBEROL 
Basis for Tuberose odors and per- 
fumes for creams, lotions, etc. 


RESEDALIA 
A chemical surprisingly true to the 
odor of Reseda Mignonette. 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL ACETAL 
OF PHENYL ACET ALDEHYDE 
Softener and homogenizer for all 
types of Floral Odors. 
VIOLETTONE 
A Ketone basis with Patchouly note 
for Violet Odors. 


These are a few of our recently 
developed products. Write for com- 
plete list. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
125 Barclay Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
. 9 So. Clinton St. 


ry ', Chicago 6 
1019 Elliott St.. W. 
Windsor, Ont. 
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Dr. Ashley Robey, F.A.1.C., acting 
head of the Chemistry Department 
at Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, 
reports that there is a fifty per cent 
student increase this year over any 
other year in its history, but that 
the college is able to care for this in- 
crease, and will be able to accommo- 
date the expected increase of upper- 
class chemistry students in the next 


four years. 


Production started in January at 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany’s new tire and mechanical goods 
plant in Uitenhage, South Africa. 
The factory will employ 500 persons, 
and production will be geared to the 
South African market. V. L. Follor 
is general superintendent. 


L. H. Flett, F.A.I.C., spoke be- 
fore the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insecticide and Disinfec- 
tant Manufacturers, New York, 
N. Y., December 2nd, on “Alkyl 
Aryl Sulfonates Derived from Pet- 
roleum”’. 

Chemist Available 

Plant Manager, Ch. E., F.A.LC. 
Presently employed as _ production 
manager and engineer in dehydrated 
food packaging plant. Company 3s 
moving where I can’t follow, so | 
am seeking new, permanent connec- 
tion. I have 17 years industrial ex- 
perience in food, cosmetics, electro- 
chemicals, color and allied lines in 
production, development, and re- 
search. Interviews solicited. Please 
reply to Box 20, THe CHEMIST. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Foster D. Snell 
Vice-president, Joseph Mattiello 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


Honorary Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 


COUNCILORS 


Stuart R. BRINKLEY 
Gustav EGLoFF 
Harry L. FISHER 
Donatp B. KeEYEs 


RAYMOND E, 
FRANK QO. LUNDSTROM 
DoNALD PRICE 


NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
W. D. Turner 
James R. WiTrHROw 
Joun H. Yor 


KirK 


CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 


L. H. Fietr 


Washington 
EpuARD FARBER 


Baltimore 
Maurice SIEGEL 


Northern Ohio 


M. J. BAHNSEN L. V. 
December Minutes 
The 232nd meeting of the Na- 


tional Council of The American In- 
stitute of Chemists was held Decem- 
ber 17th, at The Chemists’ Club, 
New York, N. Y., with Dr. Foster 
The 
tollowing officers and councilors were 
present: S. R. Brinkley, G. Egloff, 


D. Snell, president, presiding. 
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Niagara 
James OGILVIE 


Chicago 
Martin DeSimo 


Los Angeles 
RAYMOND J. ABERNETHY 


Western Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 


J. M. MclItvarin 


Miami Valley 
E. L. LuAces 


Louisiana 
Haroip A, Levey 


New Jersey 


CLARK H. E. RILey 
L. H. Flett, J. Mattiello, J. M. Mc- 
Ilvain, D. Price, H. E. Riley, N. A. 
Shepard, F. D. Snell, W. D. Turner, 
and L. Van Doren. Dr. R. J. Moore 
and Miss V. F. Kimball were pres- 
ent. 

The minutes of the Council meet- 
ing held on November 7th were ac- 


cepted. Because of the unavoidable 
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absence of the Treasurer, no treasur- 
er’s report was presented. 

The chairman of the Cemmittee 
on Ethics presented committee find- 
ings and was asked to report at the 
next meeting of the Council concern- 
ing additional information to be ob- 
tained. 


Dr. Robert J. Moore reported for 
the Jury on Medal Award that Dr. 
M. L. Crossley had been unanimous- 
ly selected to receive the Gold Medal 
of the Institute for 1947. 

The date of the Annual Meeting 
was set for Friday, May second, at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
N. Y. 

The proposed between 
The American Institute of Chemists 


coalition 


and the American Chemical Society 
was discussed. It was agreed that 
plans covering this coalition were 
now definite enough to be brought 
to the consideration of the members 
of both societies. The release date 
of January 6th was set for the mail- 
ing of a letter and ballot to each 
member of the Institute, asking for 
comments, so that the members’ 
wishes could be determined for the 
guidance of the Council. 

Upon motion, the following new 


members were elected : 


Fellows 
Barth, Edwin J. 
Asphalt Technologist and Re- 
search chemist, Wood River Oil 
and Refining Company, Hartford, 
Illinois. 
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Beach, George Winchester 


Technical Director, Libby, Me. 


Neill & Libby, Blue Island, Ilj- 
nois. 

Donlan, Theodore R. 
Foreign Marketing Coordinator 
Solvents Specialist, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, Rocke. 
feller Center, New York, N. Y. 

Lampert, Lincoln M. 

Assistant Director for Research 
State Department of Agriculture 

Dairy Chemist) 

mento, Calif. 


(Senior Sacra- 
Langsam, Nathaniel 
Owner, Alpha Medical Labora- 
tory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Magoffin, James Edward 
Chemical and Market Develop- 
ment Coordinator, Tennessee East- 
man Corporation, Kingsport, 


Tenn. 


Members 
Dodge, Nickoles L. 
Technical Representative, Glyco 
Products Co.. Inc.. Brooklyn, 
NM. %. 
Lang, Martin 
Chemist, Board of Water Supply 
New York, N. Y.; 
Instructor, General & Analytical 
Chemistry, Long Island Univer- 
sity. 
Mahar, Lyle J. 
Chief Chemist, Coke Oven Lab- 
oratory, Bethlehem Steel, Lacka- 


wanna, New York. 
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Associate 
Benjamin, Arnold 
Chemist, The Pantasote Company, 
Passaic, N. J. 
Raised from Members to 
Fellows 
Fink, Albert Otto 
Research Engineer, Chemical De- 
velopments Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 
Goepfert, Werner 
Research Chemist, Interchemical 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Raised from Associates to 


Members 


Saffitz, Abraham A. 


Research Chemist, Picatinny Ar- 
senal, Dover, N. J. 


Stern, Edward 


Patent Examiner, U. S. Patent 


Office, Washington, D. C. 
There being no further business, 


adjournment was taken. 


CHAPTERS 


Louisiana 


Day id Reid 


Chairman, J. 


lice-chairman, William H. King 


Secretary-treasurer, H. A. Schuyten 


Pittsburgh 


Testing Laboratory 


816 Howard Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Council Representative, Harold A. Levey 
Reporter to THe CHeEMIstT, Helen Robinson 


Chapter met at 
Arnaud’s Restaurant, New Orleans, 


The Louisiana 


La., December fourth. The members 
enjoyed an excellent dinner and then 
turned to the business of the even- 
ing. The officers shown above were 
elected. The subject of discussion 
was “ The Role of THE AMERICAN 
InstirUTE OF CHEMISTS in the 
Future Professional and Economic 
Status of Chemists”. Colonel Harry 
P. Newton acted as Moderator and 
led the round table discussion, which 
concerned the need of recognition, 
from a social and economic angle, 
of the chemist as a professional man; 


the methods by which this may be 


accomplished, and the role that may 
be played by both the INSTITUTE and 
the American Chemical Society. 

It was pointed out that the “self- 
termed chemist” is detrimental to the 
chemist as a class. However, there 
is no law to stop a man who has only 
a smattering of chemistry from call- 
ing himself an analytical chemist, or, 
as has lately happened, advertising 
the sale of certain nostrums. A legal 
definition of “chemist” backed by 
some sort of licensing procedure 
would help to eliminate such self- 
termed chemists. 

The relative merits of state li- 


censing as opposed to national cer- 
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tification were debated at some 


length. The following statement 
was made with regard to the A.I.C. 
and the A.C.S.: 


of the interest exhibited in certifica- 


“With the extent 


tion and/or licensing of chemists, it 
seems certain laws for such purposes 
will be passed in time by many states. 
It should be evident that when such 
enactments are made, a uniformity 
of laws should be encouraged to per- 
mit the free movement of chemists 
from one state to another for em- 
The A.L.C, is the logical 


organization to consider the certifi- 


ployment. 


cation or licensing of chemists, as it 
is a professional organization and its 
classification of members is, in a sense, 
The A.C.S., on the 
other hand, is basically a scientific 
without 


certification. 


literary society provisions 
for the professional aspects of chem- 
ists provided for in its constitution. A 
close cooperation in interests should 
be developed between the two socie- 
ties in the consideration of the pro- 
fessionalization of chemists. It 
could begin with the officers of the 
A.C.S. all becoming members of the 
A.L.C. 
ties, we appreciate and respect the 
contribution of the A.C.S. 
ists, the science of chemistry, and to 
Many of us fear that 
position, 


As members of both socie- 
to chem- 


the nation. 
its future activities, and 
contributions would be endangered, 
should it go all-out for licensing laws. 
It would be well to advise all chem- 


ists of the aims of the two societies 
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could 
A.LC. and 


professional 


and those interested 
to join the 
their activity 
interests to this professional society.” 


couraged 
transfer 


After further discussion, the sub- 


ject was summarized by Colonel 


Newton. 

The newly-elected chairman, Dr. 
Reid, expressed his appreciation of 
his election, and then stated, “With 
regard to this evening’s discussion, 
I am in favor of licensing, which | 
enable the 


chemist to take his place in the sun 


believe is necessary to 
with the members of the other pro- 
fessions, but I have been sitting here 
wondering how to influence 130 mil- 
lion people to license me as a chemist. 
It seems logical to start at the bot- 
tom. There are probably not more 
than _five-hundred 
state, and of these the most active 


chemists in. this 


five per cent are perhaps members of 
this chapter. If we in this chapter 
of the A.I.C. can convince all the 
chemists in the state, perhaps through 
contact with them at A.C.S. meet- 
ings, that a licensing law is an ad- 
vantage to them, it may follow that 
they can convince the state legisla 
But chemists, as a class, dis 
trust licensing. It is probably bet- 
ter to first consider the licensing of 


ture, 


those chemists engaged in work which 
has to do with public safety. This 
has public appeal. The public has 
already been educated to understand 
the many benefits of the Pure Food 
and Drug laws, and it is probable 


be en- 
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that they would agree that anyone 
who does such specific work for them 
should be licensed and that under- 
trained, self-termed “Chemists” 
should not be allowed to engage in 
work having to do with public wel- 
fare. So if this section of the A.I.C. 
should school themselves in the de- 
tails of the proposed Ohio law, for 
example, and then were to endeavor 
to convince about ten chemists apiece 
that such a law should be passed, we 
might get an entering wedge through 
the legislature which meets two years 
this state. Once the 


from now in 


legal definition of a chemist and li- 


For Your 


HicHER MATHEMATICS FOR STU- 
DENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND Puys- 
ics (with reference to practical 
work), by J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. Dover Publications. New 
impression, 1946. $4.50. 

This is an American reprinting of 
the 4th English edition of a well- 
known work. The 4th English edi- 
1912, differs very little from 
edition of 1906, chiefly 
of typographical 


tion, 
the second 
in the elimination 
errors. From the dates of the Eng- 
lish editions, as well as from the text, 
it is evident that the contents are 


based largely on the classical me- 
chanics of Newton, Maxwell, Ray- 
leigh, and Gibbs, that is, before H. 
A. Lorentz’s pioneering in_relativi- 
ty, Planck’s introduction of discon- 
phenomena, 


tinuities into radiation 


CHAPTERS 





censing had been set up for chemists 


ha 


ving to do with public welfare, it 


would probably be a comparatively 


SI 


co 


nple matter to have it extended to 


ver those chemists to whom it 


would be advantageous.” 


lowing 


T 


The chairman then made the fol- 
appointments: Reporter to 


HE CHEMIST, Miss Helen Robin- 


son; Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations and Legislation, Mr. 


W. 


H. King, with the assistance of 


Colonel H. P. Newton and Mr. T. 


H 


. Hopper; Chairman of the Pro- 


gram Committee, Mr. Harold Levey. 


an 


Library 


d the ensuing revamping of the 


whole classical structure to conform 


to 
M 


others. 


the experimental observations of 
ichelson, Morley, Rutherford, and 
Based on the classics of its 


time, the book has become a classic 


its 


elf. It is replete with examples 


which are valuable as exercises and 


which reflect the growing pains of 


ch 


emistry on its way toward exact 


science. 


T 


va 


HEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. An In- 
troduction to Quantum Mechan- 
ics, Statistical Mechanics, and Mo- 
lecular Spectra for Chemists. By 


Samuel Glasstone. D. Van Nos- 

trand Co., New York. pp. 515 

+ viii. Price, $5.00. 

As the boundaries between ad- 

nced chemistry and advanced phys- 
ics become fainter and fainter, the 
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chemist who would keep abreast of 
his times must vie with the physicist 
in precision measurements and math- 
ematical proficiency. Although quan- 
tum mechanics and the calculus of 
probabilities are physico-mathemati- 
cal in origin, the book at hand was 
written by a chemist of wide exper- 
ience to focus the attention of chem- 
ists on certain aspects bearing essen- 
tially on chemical problems, such as 
the quantum theory of valence, the 
concept of resonance in connection 
with structural organic chemistry, the 
electronic configuration of molecules, 
the calculation of thermodynamic 
functions from spectroscopic data, dis- 
sociation accompanying light absorp- 
tion, and intermolecular forces. 
Considerable space is devoted to 
the applications of statistical mechan- 
ics and thermodynamics to equili- 
brium constants, free energies, reac- 
other 


tion rates, and intrinsically 


chemical functions. 


ADVANCES IN NUCLEAR AND THEO- 


RETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Frontiers of Science, Volume III, 
Edited by R. E. Burk and Oliver 
Grummitt. Interscience Publica- 


New York. pp. 165 


viii. Price $3.50. 


tions, Inc. 


This book contains a series of lec- 
tures delivered by distinguished scien- 
tists in the field of chemistry and some 
of its closely related physical aspects, 
who served as “professors for a day” 
at Western Reserve University. These 


lectures contain authoritative résumés 
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of highly specialized and timely sub- 
jects: Isotopes in Biochemistry, by 
Albert S. Keston, N.Y.U. College 
of Medicine (pinch-hitting for David 
Rittenberg of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, who delivered 
the lecture but was prevented by ill- 
ness from writing it up for publica- 
tion) : Isotopes in Catalytic Reactions 


at Surfaces, by Hugh 5S. Taylor, 
Chairman of the Dept. of Chemistry, 
Princeton: Techniques in Nuclear 


Physics, by H. R. Crane, Univ. of 
Michigan: Extension of the Reso- 
nance Theory to Organic Molecules, 
by Leslie G. Broecker, Eastman Ko- 
dak Company: The Hydrogen Bond 
and its Significance to Chemistry, by 
W. H. Rodebush, Univ. of Illinois, 

Theory is revicwed but briefly and 
the accent is on scope, significance 
and practical applications of some of 
the newer principles and methods in 
chemistry. This comment applies 
also to the next >lume in the same 


series, which is entitled: 


Major INSTRUMENTS OF SCIENCE 
AND ‘THEIR 
CHEMISTRY. Frontiers of Science, 
IV, edited by Burk & 
Grummit. Publica- 
tions, New York. pp 151 + vill 
$3.50, and consists of: Electron 


APPLICATIONS TO 


Volume 


Interscience 


Diffraction and Examination of Sur- 
faces, by Lester H. Germer, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories: Applications 
of Electron Microscope, by L. Mar- 
ton, Stanford University: Applica 
tions of X-Ray Diffraction, by Maw 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Eastman Kodak 
Company : Spectroscopy 
and Applications of Absorption Spec- 
tra to Chemica! Problems, by Wal- 
lace R. Brode, Ohio State 
sity: Applications of Infrared Spec- 


rice L. Huggins, 


Chemical 


Univer- 


trometer, by R. Bowling Barnes, 


Stamford Research Laboratories, 
American Cyanamid Company. 

The applications of wave phenome- 
identification of 


na to structural 


molecules are covered basically by 


leading authorities in their respective 
over wavelengths 


fields, extending 


from 5 x 10-» cm in electron diffrac- 


tion methods up to 1 x 10-:cm in 
nfrared techniques. There is wealth 
of information in this small volume. 

—E. E, Butterfield, F.AI.C. 
CHEMISTRY 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 


OF THE SILICONES. By Eugene G. 


Rochow, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. 1946. 137 pp. $2.75. 
In 1937, Frederick Stanley Kip- 


ping, who, along with his co-workers, 
had discovered the reaction of Grig- 
nard reagents with silicon halides and 
fifty 


papers on organo-silicon chemistry, re- 


published more than classic 
marked in his Bakerian Lecture: 
“We have considered all the known 
types of organic derivatives and we 
see how few is their number in com- 
parison with the purely organic com- 
the 


known are very limited in their re- 


pounds. Since few which are 
actions, the prospect of any immedi- 
ate and important advance in this 
section of chemistry does not seem 


very hopeful.” 


~! 


Ww 


Yet, within a decade, interest in 
silicon compounds has grown tremen- 
dously and the word “silicone” is 
familiar not only to chemists, but to 
engineers, physicists, and industrial 
designers everywhere. The diversity 
of products already obtained and the 
promise of more to come has aroused 
in many a desire to learn more about 
this relatively undeveloped field of 
organo-silicon chemistry. 

This admirable volume answers the 
demand for information by present- 
ing in concise form most of the pub- 
lished knowledge in this field. 

The first few chapters review the 
silanes and their derivatives in detail, 
in order to furnish an understanding 
of the fundamental chemistry of non- 
silicate silicon compounds. ‘The later 
chapters discuss the commercially im- 
portant silicon polymers, their chem- 
ical and physical properties, methods 
of preparation, and uses. ‘There is 
a good discussion comparing the in- 
the Direct 
Methods of synthesis of organosili- 


dustrial Grignard and 
cons, 

The volume concludes with a chap- 
ter on the analytical methods employ- 
ed in silicon chemistry, a very useful 
glossary of scientific terminology em- 
ployed in this new field, and a fairly 
complete index. 

In short, this work, with its num- 
fulfills 


purpose as a “compact yet comprehen- 


erous references, amply its 
sive survey” of this growing branch 
of organic chemistry. 


—Leonard Spialter, 4.AI.C. 












































Attention, (hemists! 


PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF HYDROCARBONS 
A.C.S. Monograph No. 78 
By GUSTAV EGLOFF 
Director of Research, Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Volume III: Mononuclear Aromatic Compounds 
672 pages $16.00 


Volume IV: Polynuclear Aromatic Hydrocarbons 
560 double-column pages $17.50 


These important new volumes of critical evaluated data are noteworthy and 
highly useful additions to the literature on aromatic compounds. As in _ the 
two preceding volumes, Volumes IIl and IV give the name and structural 
formula, together with melting point, boiling point, density and refractive index 
values as determined by numerous investigators at widely different atmospheric 
pressures, for all known aromatic compounds. The author has selected ideal 
values for each, on which a large number of determinations is reported 


Workers in the petroleum and related fields and in the coal tar, dye, pharma- 
ceutical and synthetic chemical industries will find these volumes indispensable. 
They are also of great value to organic research chemists, development 
engineers, physical chemists, and to technical librarians, professors of chemistry, 
and advanced students specializing in organic synthesis. 


BUTALASTIC POLYMERS Their Preparation and Applications 
A Treatise on Synthetic Rubbers 
By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA 
Patent Office, U. S. Department of Commerce 


631 pages Exhaustively Indexed $8.50 


This detailed treatise records the progress achieved during the last ten years 
in the chemistry and applications of all types of synthetic rubbers. Not only 
does the book present a connected treatment of the scientific principles 
involved in the synthesis, manufacture and use of these products, but in 
addition it is copiously documented with literature and patent references. The 
author is a member of the staff of the United States Patent Office and has had 
years of experience in the literature of natural rubber, latex and synthetic 
polymers. 


This book will be vitally important for all workers in these expanding fields; 
to organic chemists, rubber and plastics technologists, development engineers 
and patent attorneys. It will undoubtedly be a standard reference book for 
many years to come. 
Send Today For New Free Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up 
(over 200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


flso publishers Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalo Mater 
& Methods Clormerly Metals and Alloys), and Progressi Irchitecture—Pencl I 
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“The Rapid Progress True Science 
now makes occasions my regretting 
sometimes that | was born so soon—— 
It is Impossible to imagine the 
Height to which may be carried in 
a Thousand Years the Power of Man 
over Matter . . . O that moral sci- 
ence were in a fair way of improve- 
ment, that Men would cease to be 
Wolves to one another, and that 
Human Beings would at length learn 
what they now improperly call Hu- 
manity.”” 

—Benjamin Franklin. 


® 


A science-conscious Congress which 
is now processing legislation for high- 
er salaries for scientific and technical 


Chemical Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 





personnel should realize that high sal- 
aries alone will not encourage capable 
men to take positions in government 
agencies. The feeling in some quar- 
ters seems to be that money alone will 
induce scientific and technological per- 
sonnel to prefer government service to 
private industrial or educational po- 
sitions. “That is a false impression. 
Top-level scientists, who contributed 
immeasurably to scientific develop- 
ments for the armed services during 
wartime, are now leaving these 
agencies, not solely for monetary rea- 
sons, but more because they will en- 
joy richer professional relationships 
with industrial and educational or- 
ganizations. 


—Wealter J. Murphy, F. A.I. C. 














LABORATORY ENZYMES 


MYLASE ‘**P’° 
for vitamin assays 

INVERTASE SCALES | 

for sugar analysis 

BETA AMYLASE FOR ANALYTICAL PURPOSES 


for determination of alpha amylase 
by dextrinization procedures 


OTHER SPECIAL ENZYMES | 


for analytical and research use. 


WALLERSTEIN LABORATORIES 
180 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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A.LC. Council Meetings 


Meetings of the National 
Council of THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS are 
held on Tuesday, at six o’clock 
p.m. in The Chemists’ Club, 
52 East 41st Street, New York, 
N. Y. Dates for the 


season are: 


current 


March 4, 1947 

March 25, 1947 

April 22, 1947 

May (Annual Meeting) 
June 17, 1947 











Meeting Dates 


FEB. 6th—Pennsylvania Chapter, A. 

I.C, Engineers’ Club, 1317 Spruce 
Speaker Dr. 
Max Seaton, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Westvaco Chlorine Products 
From 


Street, Philadelphia. 


Corporation. ‘Chemicals 
the Sea.”’ 

FEB. 7th—Chicago Chapter, A.I.C. 
The Electric Club, 20 North Wac- 
ker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Speaker, 
Dr. H. E. 
rector of research, Swift and Com- 

“Can Research Be Man- 
aged?” Make reservations with 
Mary Alexander, HArrison 9690. 

MAR. 6th—Pennsylvania Chapter, 
A.I.C. Engineers’ Club, 1317 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. Speak- 


Robinson, assistant di- 


pany. 
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er, George C. Collins, manager, 
Marketing Research Department, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company. “Marketing Surveys.” 

MAR 21st—New York Chapter, 
A.I.C. 26th Floor, No. 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Speak- 
er to be announced. 

APR. 3rd—Pennsylvania Chapter, A. 
L.C, Engineers’ Club, 1317 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. Speaker, J. C. 
Geniesse or C.H.Van Hartesveldt, 
Research and Development Depart- 
ment, Atlantic Refining Company. 
“Petroleum Fuels and Lubricants.” 


MAY 2nd—Annual Meeting, the 
American Institute of Chemists. 
Hotel Commodore, New York, 


N. Y. Medal award to Dr. M. L. 
Crossley, F.A.LC. 

MAY 9th—New York Chapter, 
A.LC. 26th Floor, No. 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Speak- 
er to be annuonced. 

JUNE—Pennsylvania Chapter, A.L 


C. Outing. (To be announced). 





ONE GALLON 
AUTOCLAVE 


Stainless Steel— 
Iron or Steel 
1000 Ibs 
Jacketed or 
Direct Fired 
Safety valve; Ther 
mowell; Stirrer. 


—Bulletin S0— 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


LABORATORY MACHINERY 


Pressure 











Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 


Plastics and Related Subjects 


Montclair, N. J. 


Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


+ Cherry Street 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 


Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 
211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 





EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 4+3rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC 
Spectalists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenu 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





Research 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 


Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and 
Your Business” 


299Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





Consultation 
Fundamental Research 
Management 
RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


250 East 4+3xp St., New York 17, N. Y. 





A research laboratory is nothing 
more than a procurement department 
for new ideas. It has the problem 
of finding out what we are going to 
do when we can’t keep on doing what 
we're doing now. 

—Charles F. Kettering, 
in Blueprints 


A new science, wrote Dean Inge, 
usually passes through three stages. 
At first the world says that it is 
nonsense ; next, that it is contrary to 
Christianity; and, finally, that every- 
body knew it before. 


—The Research Viewpoint 
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* Long Life 





* Revolving Seat 
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* Adjustable Height 




















Simplified Operating Instructions—Left: Locking mechanism is reset 
" 1 : S l l pushing seat to lowest point. Center: Stool seat holds a atica 
ot’ s — t > 
sture y Stable point. Right: Mechanism is released by pulling seat to highest px 


Far superior in convenience to ordinary wooden stools, the Fisher Labora- 
tory Utility Stool is immediately adjustable in height to suit individual 
needs of workers at low tables or higher benches. Fabricated from heavy 
gauge pressed steel, the Utility Stool is unique because of its integral locking 
clutch mechanism. This patented feature per- 
mits change of seat level between 17” to 26 
from the floor and positive locking of the seat 
at any height to which it is raised. 

The seat of this Stool revolves so that you 
glide (rather than twist) into and out of an 
desired working position. 

No tools are required to place the Laborator 
Utility Stool in use; none are necessary to adjust 
its height, and there are no rough surfaces t0 


snag clothing. 
Only "10, 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. CF EIMER ano AMEND 








717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 
n Canada: Fisher Scientific Co., Ltd., 904 St. James Street, Montreal, Quebec 











A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 









































Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
reset equipment. 
;' Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 





abora- 

a THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 
heav An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 
ycking The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
e per —the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
> 96” nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 


* suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
© Stal ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation, ““CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
it you ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
f an water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 
For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
atory ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 
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50 CROLL- REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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BAKER & ADAMSON 1 =%“S 


REAGENTS and FINE CHEMICALS? 


Thousands of chemists the nation over are finding the 
200-page book of Baker & Adamson Laboratory Re- 
agents and Fine Chemicals a valuable guide to quality 
chemicals—for the Laboratory and for Industry. 

It contains extensive data on more than 1,000 purity 
products of A.C.S., U.S.P., N.F. and other grades. Many 
are idea-provoking chemicals for process research and 
product development, too. 

Everyone buying or specifying reagents and fine 
g, research, or 
educational purposes needs this book. If you have not 


chemicals for laboratory, manufacturin 


yet received your free copy, write on business letter- 
head to nearest Sales and Technical Service Office below. 


——"** GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


atten “—"40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Techical Service Offices: Albany® © Actanca * Baltimore * Birmingham® + Boston * Bri 
Spee aie sors ORR ee, nant: °o "Berar > Genekt © Meume ° Kennse Oy 


. . 
Los Angeles* * Minneapolis © New York® + Philadelphis® © Picsburgh® * Providence * St. Louw 
San Francisco® * Seactle * Wenarchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin. General Chemical Wisconsin Corporauon, Milwaukee, Wa 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Moatreal* + Toronto* * Vancouver® - 
SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY 5S ate 


FINE CHEMICALS 


* Complere srocks carmed here. 
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